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Making the choice: Jimmy, Ron oi; ? 

Carter wins, Anderson 
second in student poll 
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by Raa4y B. Hecbl 

AwBriBiB Mtor 

If the national preiidential election wu held today at OW, both 
Jimmy Caner and John Andcraon would receive more voter than Ronald 
Reafan, and Carter would be the ultimate winner. 

The Haiehel polled 120 OW rtudenti about their views on Tuetday'i 
election. Of those rtudenti, 101 were registered voters. The 19 non- 
reg btered students included six students who were not yet old enough to 


Representativts of the three mojor candidates discussed 
issues affecting people with handicaps at a forum Sunday. 
Story, p. 16 


Ninety-three of the 120 students can vote and plan to do so. Carter 
received the support of 40, Anderson of 21 and Reagan of 18. In ad- 
dition, 10 voters were undecided and two would not reveal their choice. 
Barry Commoner and Ed Clark received one vote each. 

The survey Included a random sampling of graduate and un- 
dergraduate students, 71 of whom live on campus. It was designed to test 
students* political stances, activity and knowledge. 


to rebut replies ftom Caner and 
Reagan, and respond to follow- 
up questions from Daniel Shorr, 
CNN’s moderator. 

Much of Anderson's attacks 
during the debate were aimed at 
both of the other candidates' 
economic portions. 

He said Caner's and Reagan's 
tax cut proposals are absurd “in 
the light of the unfilled needs of 
this country.” 

Tax cuts are ''scant consolation 
for the unemployed,'’ Anderson 
continued. “If we want a healthy, 
muh^acial society we'd better 
concerned with putting people to 
work,” he added. 

The independent called in- 
flation “the crnelest tax of all,” 
and accused Carter of using “oil 
shock” at an excuse for high 
inflation rales. 

The audience at Constitution 


Hall, comprising all ages, was 
friendly, warm, responsive and 
almost chaotic at timet. 

“You are not part of the 
show,” Shorr instructed those in 
attendance. 

But in spite of requests for 
silence, enthusiastic fans broke 
into Anderson’s replies several 
timet to laugh or cheer, as well at 
to hits several times for Reagan. 

Anderson went on to criticize 
both the Carter and Reagan 
defense positions. 

“I have become convinced that 
there really is no substantial 
difference between (Carter and 
Reagan) ... (as to) whether or not 
we can fight a limited nuclear 
war,” Anderson said. “There is 
no such thing at limited war ... we 
have to be willing to take the tame 
risks for peace that others took 
for war,” he added. 


While Jimmy Carter and 
Ronald Reagan were fitroely 
debating in Cleveland Tuesday 
night. John Anderson was 
holding hit own debate, of sorts, 
in DAR Constitution Hall with 
the help of the Cable Network 
News (CNN). 

CNN set up aq intricate system 
in which the independent 
presidential candidate was given 
equal time to respond to the 
questions presented to Carter, the 
incumbent Democrat, and his 
Republican challenger Reagan 
during their Cleveland debate. 

Anderson was also given time 


Margolis 
files brief 


Showdown doesn't sway students 


what they just did.” ’76” he has new and different ideas, “I still 

Stein, who said she was going to vote for would have voted for Anderson, because I 

Carter, rated his performance as fair to poor, couldn’t choose between the the other two for 

"I don't think either one (of the candidates) my own moral reasons.” 
won (the debate).” They are saying the same old 
thinp, she added. 

Other students, while lem emphatic, were 
equally unimpressed with the results of the 
debate. 

Marybeth Hooban, a sophmore living on the 
politick and cuhurd flom of Mitchell Hall, 
said, “Neither oik really canw off as stronger 
than the other Nobody said anytUog new.” 

Cyndy Cozigian, a junior majoring in “I think that Reagan did win.” He rvas aUe to 

business who had already voted for Anderson correct some of the mis- slatemenis made aboirt 

Aadi Stein, a joumaUsm major, said, “1 had by absentee ballot, said that while she feh Mm; also, Reagan didn’t go on the offensive the 

made up my mind before, lexpcct^ them to do Reagan won the ddmle, because “like Carter in way Caner did, be ailded. 


byMIkeZlauBcrama 

mvifaut 

Though Timmy Carter and Ronald Reagan may 
have hoped for a final burst of drama in the 
presidential debates Tuesday night, student 
reaction wps mixed. Mo* students, too, did not 
feel the debate would have any influence on 
their vote in the election. 

“I don’t like Reagan at aB and notMng he 
does Is going to convinoe me ... it's Caner or 
Anderson.” said David Kueber, a junior 
majoring in urban affairs. 

Kueber said he thought Caner won the 
debme. “He was much more decisive... Reagan 
fabered.” 


A junior majoring in accounting, Dan 
Schleifman, said the debate “put me more in 
terms of Reagan.” But be emphasized Ms 
feelings that the average student doesn’t know 
the issues. “The job of the president is beyond 
any candidate’i campaign promises,” he added. 

Michael Piper, a junior majoring in poUtical 
science who had already voted for Raagan, said. 


21 St Street 
examines GW's 
Iranian dilemm< 







Sign language taught at senriinar 


have 10 face. First, she said, there arc not enough 
certified sign language interpreters to sign for all of 
the deaf students' classes. Second, notetakers are 
scarce. 

Finally, "access of information via verbal means 
of communication has. to be airangcd in advance, 
and worst of all, the social and psychological aspects 
of interaction with hearing people unknown to the 
deaf presents a much more obtrusive picture," she 
said. 

Butowski has taught signing for 4 years in dif- 
ferent locations. She Is undecided whether she will 
pursue it professionally. 

Butowski recommended The Joy of Signing by 
Lottie L. Riekehof as the best book on the subject. 
She also recommended the play "Children of a 
Lesser Ood," an award-winning show that 
dramatizes some of the problems of people with 
hearing disabilities. 

Those who are interested in studying sign 
language in greater detail have another alternative at 
OW, "Introduction to Sign Language and Deafness 
I and 2." 


byKarea Teeotl 

Hudm Stiff Wrt(«r 

Sign language is of paramount importance when it 
is the only way to communicate with hearing 
disabled family members and friends. 

To learn the basics of sign language, a handful of 
people from the GW community attended a seminar 
Monday at the Marvin Center. 

Shelly Butowski, a deaf OW graduate student, 
showed the participants the signs for the letters of 
the alphabet and basic words and phrases. 

Interest in sign language "is increasing at an 
incredibie rate- presumably because of increased 
awareness of the deaf community,” said Butowski. 

She thinks it is important for hearing people to 
learn sign language because "it opens the com- 
munications barrier that has been closed for cen- 
turies and invites muiti-interaction between the 
hearing and the deaf communities in today's 
pluralistic society." 

Butowski attended Oalludet College, the world's 
only liberal ans school for the deaf, to avoid the 
obstacles that confront deaf pwple at other schools. 

roblems others 




Shelly Bukowsky, a GW graduate student whose hearing Is Impaired, 
demonstrates sign language. 


She elaborated on some of the 


CANCER CAN BE KIAT, Yearbook: new look, old deficit 


by Ellen Cohn 

HwvfMt Staff Wrtier 

The OW yearbook. The Cherry Tree, will 
showcase a "new avant garde” formal and two 
additional sections this spring, according to staff 
members working on the 1 981 yearbook. 

In addition to the new innovations, the 
publication has been forced to deai with financial 
problems this year, according to Editor-in-chief 
Marjorie Kramer. 

"Financially, we have a large deTicit passed down 
from year to year," she explained. "We are trying to 
reduce it by a promotional campaign so that next 
year's staff won't have to work with a large debt. 
Hopefully, the student body will back us in this." 


This year's Cherry Tree will contain all the 
features everyone expects: faculty, seniors, GWU 
life, and sports. But this year, several new items are 
being added, including a section in which s|udents 
create and take their own pictures. 

An interview with Lloyd Elliot, articles about 
famous alumni and students working on Capitol 
Hill, and a special section on D.C.'s main attraction 
for 1980 - the Presidential election - arc all to be part 
of a new emphasis on written material. 

About 600 seniors reported during “Senior 
Week” earlier this month to have their pictures 
taken. For those who didn't make it, pictures will be 
taken again on Nov. 12, 13, and 1 4 from 10 a. m. to 6 
p.m. Call ahead for an appointment. 


Shobbot 1 

is Q special time Qt 
Hillel 

Services begin ot 6:00 PM 

Dinner follows. Dinner is ovoiloble ot $3.50 per person, by reser- 
votion only. Reservations moy be mode by colling Hillel ot 338-4747 
no later than noon Fridoy. , \/ 


Our nationwide course taught 
by same local attorneys for 
past ^ consecutive exams 


Claeses at Marriott- Key Bridge 
Rosslyn, Virginia 

IBEX Review Course 
1 2 South Adams Street 
Rockville. Md. 20850 
(301 ) 340-3003 (301 ) 340-3005 


GWU Hillel is locoted ot 21 29 F St, NW 
phone; 338-4747 
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Margolis defense submits brief for GW appeal 


by^yHIDmliaa 

N«W1E«|4>I 

Lawyers representini Sidney I. 
Margolis and the D.C. Board of 
Zoning Adjustment assailed the 
University’s position in the 
Margolis zoning dispute in a Joint 
brief submitted to the D.C. Court 
of Appeals Monday. 

The brief, which was filed in 
the University’s appeal of the 
board’s decision to allow the 
convenion of Margolis’ former 
tailor shop at 22nd and G Streets 
into a 76-seat restaurant, was 
drafted by Harley J. Daniels and 
Steven M. Roth, Margolis’ 
lawyers, and adopted by the 
Board’s lawyer Leo Gorman. 

The brief disputed the 


speaking of abandonment in 
layman’s terms, “and should not 
be construed to have attempted to 
render a legal judgment (of 
abandonment) to the board” 
during his testimony this spring. 

The brief also addressed the 
University’s expressed belief that 
a restaurant would disrupt the 
character of the campus. 

“Contrary to the impression 
sought to be created by petitioner 
(the University) that the neigh- 
borhood is a quiet, peaceful and 
serene academic retreat, the 
neighborhood is an urban area 
characterized by high intensities 
of uses, uses entirely consistent 
with those proposed’’ by 


Margolis, the brief stated. 

During the April proceedings, 
when Robert E. Dickman, 
assistant treasurer of the 
University, "was specifically 
asked on cross-examination to 
point to any way in which he 
could demonstrate that this 
proposed use would intensify the 
current uses in the neighborhood, 
he could not do so except in a 
general way by pointing to the 
possible inconsistency, in his 
judgment, with the campus 
plan,” the brief continued. 

The brief concluded that the 
restaurant “will not adversely 
affea the present character or 
future development of the 
neighborhood.” 

The brief also disputed the 
University’s contention that the 
Board did not adequately con- 
sider the Unversity campus plan 
when It allowed the restaurant 
conversion. 

According to the brief, “The 
entire thrust of the campus plan 
provisions of the zoning 


University’s claim that Margolis 
lost his right to use the property in 
a manner not conforming with 
the zoning of the block because he 
abandoned the building. 

According to the brief, 
Margolis never legally abandoned 
the property. “It has been and 
continues to be intervenor’s 
(Margolis’) intention lo change 
the non-conforming use of his 
property (to the restaurant), not 
abandon t)ie non-conforming 
status,” the brief stated. 

University lawyers contend that 
Margolis said he abandoned the 
property during April board 
hearings. The joint brief said, 
though, that Margolis was only 


regulations is not to prevent 
private property owners, such as 
Mr. Margolis, from developing 
their properties, but to prevent 
the universities (In D.C.) from 
unreasonably affecting the 
residential character of l the 
neighborhoods through their 
control of all the adjacent 
property. 

“While the University objects 
10 the impact of the restaurant, it 
nowhere with any specifleity or 
evidence points to any traffic, 
noise, pollution, intensification 
or other objectionable charac- 
teristics of this proposed 
restaurant,” the brief added. 
“Rather it rests its opposition on 
the unstated claim of its ability to 
control all of the land and 
property within the area of the 
campus plan.” 

The brief continued, “While 
petitioner (GW) denies that it is 
seeking to control private 
property ... the Unversity really is 
objecting to any development that 
is not its own.” 


Dorm lockout policy could change 


all. Others only charge some 
students. Some RA’s charge only 
during nighttime hours, said 
Larry Culleen, a Mitchell Hall 
RA. 

Some residents refuK to pay 
fines on principle or because they 
don’t have money. The en- 
forcement in such cases is not 


clear. 

The collected fines all go to the 
respective dorm council’s fund. 

"At each and every staff 
meeting (of the dorm council) we 
discuss key policies,” he said, 
indicating that it’s time to find a 
solution 10 this problem. 

(See KEYS, p. IS) 


by Karla Graelarich 

HaidUlSunWilMi 

Forgetful dorm residents who 
are disturbed by inconsistencies in 
penalties for locking themselves 
out of their rooms may be able to 
look forward to a policy change. 

The Residence Hall Court met 
Thursday to give an advisory 
opinion on the dormitory room 
lock-out policy. 

Dorm staff currently have no 
uniform lock-out policy. When 
residents forget their keys, 
whether to charge them or not is 
generally up lo the Resideat 
Assistant. 

Residents usually have to pay 
$1.00 to be let into their rooms, 
but some RA’s don’t charge at 
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ON THESE NEW RELEASES ON JJUSCIL' 


PLUS TOP 200 LP’s & TAPES! I THURS & FRI ONLY 


CompriMdoffNeoCconlimpo- 
rary mutiCt moat brMant pl^ 
•n. includbig guitar vttioao 
JohnWW»im.SkybMd«vtl> 
opad an mvonttv* tualon of 
dMtical and rookmusic that 
haa mada tham a aanaatton 
around lha world. thair 2- 
IP Amarican dabuUaalurta 
ihair U.K charMopping hK 
“Toccata’' 


They’ve bean caNad "a graai 
Amarican band” by The Loe 
Angetet HeraU examiner. 
Now. The BuaBoys’ apadal 
axdtamant ia apnMdlng with 


On her firat atMiffl for ArMa. 
Aretha FranMn proves bar 
voice and muaiclanahip to be in 
overwhalminQiorm Aretha iaa 
downrightataggaringcolac- 
tion of aoutful new balada and 
•teaming new tunas daMvarad 
as only Aretha can'do il A 
knock-out cast of musicians 
framaa Aretha's singing and 
piano playing on an akxjm that 
is truly one CN the moat excMirig 


•tunning balada to hot Jazz/ 
lunk TJattToThaUmit taa- 


The Pytoon paopla are back 
with an uproarious colactton of 
haanMor-tha4irst-tima<any- 
whara malarial, and have con- 
cocted Ihair funniest and moat 
musical at)um of the modem 
ago. including such suraehots 
aa "Sit On My Face.” "Never be 
Rude To An Arab” and T Bat 
You ThM Won't Ptay This Song 
On The Radio ’ Coreractual 
Obio^AtKim isanaw^- 
naclainanotonouacoiacWa 
career 


andRoW ThaBusBovacom- 
bina new wave rock, RAB, 
and contomporary funk into 
their own axploaiva sound. 
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GW prof draws D.C. 
landmarks in ruins 


by Leourd Wljewardcnc 

Haichci Surr Writer 

" We build on nature, and then 
in time nature comes back and 
takes over what we’ve built," said 
Arthur Hall Smith, an associate 
professor of painting. 

Working from this idea. Smith 
has created a series of paintings of 
Washington landmarks in a state 
of ruin. 

He became interested in 
painting when he was very young. 
His father, who was a naval 
architect, provided the guidance 
and help Smith required to 
develop his talents: 

In I9SI he graduated from 
Illinois Wesleyan University and 
woo a Fulbilght Fellosrship in 
paintins that enabled him to go to 
Paris and continue his studies. 

For two years he was in Korea, 
serving as an infantry seargeant. 


The years there left their mark on 
him, hi said. A series of paintings 
with tile general theme of 
“Lazarus and shrouds” was 
inspired by the wounded men and 
bandages, he said. 

In I9S7 he came to 
Washington; twelve years later, in 
1969, he created his first 
Washington-in-ruins type work. 

Washington's architecture "is . 
somewhat pompous and ofTtcial 
and can be beautiful if it is 
projected later on in time when it 
is either old or in ruins,” Smith 
said. 

He stresses that the ruins' are 
not necessarllly caused by 
bombings or war, as some people 
are apt to presume, but can also 
be created at the result of 
weathering, or just time. 

Why Washington* There h no 
particular reason, ht just Kap- 



photo Sy Icrry Lake 


r't Steep' depkts the totasdctl Gardena In ruins. 


pened to be here when the idea 
came to him and the buildings 
here teemed to lend themsevet to 
this tort of depiction. 

The purpose of hit drawings, 
he said, it to give a mild shock by 
answering the question "what 
if..?" He believes this it 



psychologicaily constructive In 
the sense that it banishes fears by 
projecting the worst in a playful 
manner. 

His work it backed by eatentive 
research, studying the actual 


blueprints of the buildings and 
sites. -He examines the ar- 
chitectural records to gain an 
insight into how they went up so 
as to enable him to realistically 
and artistically tear them down. 


3220“O”S(i««t, N.W., GMcgctown, D.C./337-3399 


Students taking trip to UN 

byCMhedMEM 

HMasqirwrtKt 

George Stambuk, a OW poUlkal science professor said he hopes to 
meet with delegates from Israel, Palestine and possibly Iraq or one of its 
neighboring nations during hit onoe-a-semesler trip to the UN. 

Stambuk will be visiting the UN with hit political organizations class 
Nov. 6 to S. 

“The spectrum of different viewpoints, and ideas that the students 
learn from the UN officialt and delegates can be more useful than the 
rest of the course," he said. 

Stambuk pointed out that there are a few extra seats on the bus, and 
that any students interested in going on this trip should sign up at the 
SPI A office at toon at possible. 

"In the past, people have benefttted a great deal, and enjoyed it (the 
trip) a great deal,” he added. 

■■■'■■.■.■■r 

Energy 

Puzzki Am«ricQ's d«stiny.' . ' V 
Jewish values. 

What: A Sunday Brunch 1 

With speoker Mods Tolismon, Director 
of the Council of Jewish Federotlons 

'S 

y Who: The Woshington Area Hillel Grad Group 
' When: Suodoy, Nov. 2, 19080 11:00om 
Where: 1 702 P Street (Neor Dupont Circle) 

Cost: $3.00 

For more informotlon. coll 857-6590 or 302-3791 
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DO YOUR GRADES SUFFER BECAUSE OF ANXIETTl 

Let PASS be your PASSpoit to SUCCESS! 

Be Better Prepared for Taking Exams, SATs, MCATs, and LSATs 

f ' 

Psychological Approaches to Success Skills (PASS) is a unique program designed by psychologisu to help people succeed 
in school, business or prafessioa You will leiun effective skills to reduce anxiety a^or improve learning and 
performance. PASS is individualized Select those areas that are of most use to you 


Thtougb tUs innovative workshop 
you will learn ta 

'Reduce the Anxieties of Test Taking 
and of Talking in Public 
'Develop Better Conoentratioo 
'Master Information 
'Increased Retention (Memory) 


Techniques used in PASS 
wiUbe: 

'Self Hypnosis 
'Relazatioo Techniques 
'Behavior Modification 
'NeuroUnquistic Programming 
'Other Methods 


F*aychologlcal 
Apprandwato 
Succnoa Skills 


Iraoe S Vogei Fh.D, Diieclor 


For more information call: 365 - 3900 
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Speaker on rape says threat alone is damaging 



byMarla Lucas 

Haichei SiafTWriitr 

Try to imagine a society in 
which rapists are not born; a 
society where women are not 
haunted with the threat of rape 
thoughout their lives. 

This ideal is the feminist 
movement's primary goal for 
rape prevention. “Our goal is the 
elimination of rape and the threat 
of rape," said Debbie Chalfie, a 
workshop facilitator with the 
Ohio Women Against Rape 
organization. “As long as women 
are threatened with rape, they are 
vulnerable," she said. 

Chaifie, a GW law student, 
spoke to a group of about 40 
students who gathered to hear a 
talk sponsored by Womanspace 
on "rape prevention from a 
feminist viewpoint," Monday 
night at the Marvin Center. 

Lectures are continously given 
on defense tactics and the myths 
about rape: feminists have written 
several l^oks on rape, but most 
of their books concluded that “to 
eliminate rape we need to change 
society," said Chalfie, who 
added, “this doesn't offer us 
much to work with." 

The feminist analysis of rape 
prevention picks up where those 
books left off, explaining how 
traditional strategies against rape 
center around a women's 
vulnerability,' Chalfie said, and 
then examines strategies to 
eliminate rape. 

In defining the problem of 
rape, said Chalfie, society im- 
mediately quotes statistics. 
Feminists redefined the problem 
in larger terms cohcerning the 
threat of rape, i not just the in- 
cidcnceofit. ^ ) 

"The most damaging factor to 
g woman is the threat of rape.” 




Society offers victims security 
in exchange for their freedom and 
independence, Chalfie said. 

Society approaches the problem 
in terms of prosecution rather 
than prevention. People view rape 
as a crime that can be combatted 
effectively only through the 
criminal justice system, she said. 
“People confuse prosecution with 
prevention, despite the fact that 
police and courts enter the scene 
after the rape has already oc- 
curred." 

The problem, she said, is that 
society doesn't address the 
question of why rape exists in the 
first place. 

Chalfie identified three areas of 
vulnerability that maintain a 
women's status as potential rape 
victims. She then examined 
strategies for reducing a woman's 
vulnerability in each area. 

“We ne^ to have a larger 
understanding of how rape 
functions," Chalfie said. She also 
explained that society lacks ac- 
curate information on the subject, 
discriminates against rape victims 
and treats.rape as a private issue. 

Another problem is that society 
views women as subordinate to 
men. Women have also been 
assigned a class status that adds to 
their vulnerability. 

Men are physically stronger 
than women, Chalfie said, 
because women aren’t raised to 
develop that strength. In ad- 
dition, women are trained to be 


Chalfie said, “From almost 
childhood till death we (women) 
consciously and unconsciously 
are thinking we could be the next 
victim. Living with fear,- being 
constantly watchful, and 
restricting our lives damages us 
(women) and also ' makes us 
victims," she said. 

A society’s prevention 
strategies are geared toward how 
it views rape. Chalfie said. Our 
society's prevention programs 
have ignored the impact of 
constant threat on women and 
have focused only on individual 
cases of rape - either the victim or 
the rapist. 

Rape is a "socio-political" 
problem, Chalfie said, and the 
strategies against it should change 
'the social conditions that foster 
rape. 

Our society, she said, has two 
prominent strategies in working 
against rape: the victim control 
approaches and the prosecution 
approach. 

The victim-control approach 
teaches women to avoid rape. 
Methods include keeping doors 
locked, staying home, at night and 
dressing certain ways. The 
problem with this approach, she 
said, is that it reinforces the 
woman's helplessness. 

"You might as welt put on a 
suit of armor and hide under the 
bed." she said. This approach 
also reinforces >^ctim blame: 
people would say “she didn't lock 
her door." 
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-After Dark 
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passive and lo be highly 
dependent on men for physical 
protection. Even their social 
status often relies on m^; for 
example, "she is the doctor's 
wife,” Chalfie said, 

"Women have been, invisible, 
and are just coming to be 
recognized as a political group,” 
Chaine said. 

Women are isolated from one 
another and from their com- 
munities, Chalfie said. The 
community lacks support net- 
works such as rape crisis shelters 
where a vktinuan turn for help. 

These conditions are an inherent 
part of the society. Chalfie said, 
and must be eliminated so that 
women can become lest 


vulnerable. 

Chal fit's strategy includes 
changing the relationship of 
power between men apd women. 
Her suggestions in this area in- 
clude altering the patriarchal 
structure and eliminating the 
conditions of women's depen- 
dence. 

Doet eliminating rape in our 
society sound impossible? Chalfie 
said there are societies that do not 
have the problem. “We have to 
eliminate the overall threat of 
rape,” she said, “by making rape 
socially impermistible. ” 

This is not a project that can be 
completed overnight, Chalfie 
said. It is a long term movement 
that could lake several decades. 
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CpSTUME CONTEST 

1st; Prlzs - SBO j ,hafi Coth Baby 
Bnd Prize -SSB 

3rd Prize - B pesees to sny PB event 


you HAVE BEEN WARNED 


DANCE DANCE DANCE DANCE DANCE DANCE DANCE DANC FILM FILM FILM FILM FILM FILM FILM FILM FILM FILM FILM F 


Wimmer, Wimmer and Doncer 
present 

Village 

In the exclusive Mor/in Center Theatre 

I ^ .V 


Oct. 31 St ot 7:00 PM ' f ‘ 
and J ■ "5 : 

Nov. 1 St Qt 8:00 PM 
Admission: $5; students $3 


V, ,v-S 


Whot would happen if. . . •' 

Jock the Ripper Jumped into o time mochine to 
evode Scotlond Yord and londed in modern Son 
Froncisco? And If inventor H.G. Wells mode the 
some trip to pursue him? Find out in... 


Time After Time 


V ' - y V "X 

To be shov/n in scenic Building C Rm. 1 03 
Changed to Saturday night at 6:00 / i 0:00 
Admission to fantosy: $ 1 .00 
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events around town 


GW Events: 


Circle Theatre 
331-7480 

Tonight Fantastic Animation 

Festival and The Lord 
/ of the Rings 

The Oay Peoples Alliance wilt sponsor a 

Halloween Costume Balt and Disco Friday-Saturday The Graduate 

Friday at 9 p.m. Admission is $3.50; the and Shampoo 

dance is a benefit for the the Capitol 

Metro Rainbow Alliance. Sunday-Monday American Gigolo 

L u Looking For Mr. Good bar 

Time After Time will be shown tonight 

at 8 and 10 p.m., respectively. Ad- Tuesday-Wednesday 
mission is SI. 


Equus 
and The Magus 


Marvin Center Theatre 

Village, a new dance production of 
Wimmer, Wimmer and Dancers, will be 
presented Friday at 7 p.m. and Saturday 
at 8 p.m. 


Biograph Theater 
333-2696 

The Human Condition 


Tonight 


FIrft Floor Cafeteria Friday-Monday In The Realm 

A Halloween 1980 celebration will be of the Senses 

held tonight at 8:30 p.m. A costume andOnibaba 

contest is scheduled along with music 

from the Rockats and the Dispensers. Tuesday-Wednesday Flavor of Green 

M Tea Over Rice and 

' the Mountain 


A yoang fagWve aads r t i li w levefsl IwIr-nilslBS itaals when he dbgidset Waistlf as a sluni 
doable foe a fHni coapany la TheSttuu Man, playlag at the Jenifer otaema. 

Museums^^S^i + 

54O-S370 

MeasureforMeasure Through Nov. 23 

Air and Space 

To Fly, Living Planet and 
Worlds of Tomorrow Shown daily 


The American Fiim Institute 

785-4600 Theater^*«i 

Tonight Model (6:30) 

A Girl in Every Port 

and It (8:45) Kennedy Center 

Friday The Long Darkness (6:30) 254-3770 

Plan 9 From Outer Space 

and The Fly (8:45) •Eisenhower Theatre: 


Music^^* 


Nationai Gaiiery of Art 

Neumann Family Collection 
and Paintings by 

George Catlin Through Dec. 31 


Kennedy Center 


Crystal Gayle 



254-3080 

Tsugaru Folksong (4:15) Lunch Hour Through Nov. 2 

The Young Girls Mixed Couples Opens Nov. 19 

of Rochefort (6:15) 

Desire and To Catch ‘Opera House: 

A Thief (8:45) 254-3770 

Sweeney Todd Through Nov. 29 

Third Base (5 p.m.) 

To Catch A Thief 

and Desire (7 p.m.) National Theatre 

638-3393 

The Freshman and Amadeus 
CoUege(6:30) 

The Prime of Miss 

Jean Brodie (9:15) Ford’s Theatre 

638-2367 

u- I Steps in Times Through Nov. 30 Maze 

Miss Jean Brodie (6:30) 

and EffiBriest (8:45) 

The Chronicle of Anna Stage 

Magdalena Bach (6:30) 488-3300 7 


Capital Centre 
350-3900 


Museum of History and 
Technology 

Nov. 9 An Engraver’s Pot-Pourri: 

Nov. 1 2 Life and Times of a 1 9th Century 

Bank Engraver Through July 1 98 1 . 

National Portrait Gallery 

Zelda and Scott: The Beautiful 
jj , and the Damned Through Dec. I 

Nnv 9 Unsuccessful Candidates for 
'Jov ’ll The Presidency, 1912-1976 Through 

Nov. 9 


Saturday 


Outlaws and Foghat 
The Cars 


Warner Theatre 
842-8000 


Sunday 


B-52’s 
Tom Waits 
Opens Nov. 6 Talking Heads 


Monday 


Renwick Gallery 

Belgian Lace Through Nov. 1 1 . 

An Interior Decorated Through March 


DAR Constitution Hall 


Tuesday 


Bayou 

333-2897 


21st Street 


The Freshman (8:15) Brothers 


Through Nov. 30 


Ramsey Lewis 


Sunday 


Charles Dervarics 
editor 

Joe Bluemel 
senior editor 

Kevin Conron 
features editor 

Todd Hawley 
photo editor 


Blues Alley 
337-4141 


Stan Getz 


Through Tuesday 


Cellar Door 


Jim Ringer and 
Mary McCaslin 
TheDilliards 


Thufsday-Friday 
‘ ^tqrday 


^Childe Harold 
483-6702 


aapanarnw Jr. Cline and 
ThcRecUners 


Friday-Saturday 




Thf HATCHET-Tbinday, October M. IffM 
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Prelude to the overthrow of Shah’s regime 




Tht Stak Reia PakhiTt’s vMt to WMbliictoo 
dariag Ike w«ck of Novmbcr 14, 19T7 broogkl^ 
to D.C. tkc poUtkal tonaoU llwi kad beta 
ftttcriag ia Iraa for a aaaibcr of yean. 

Dariag Ike Skak'i vUl, opgodag forcca of 
Ike Skak’a rcgtaac ogcaly daikcd la Ike ftioea 
of Watkiagtoo reaalilag la 124 lojarlei aad 19 
arrcM. 

Above left; GW itodeott aiage a Boefc 
execatloa la f root of Gekaaa Library to oroleti 


tbe Shah’i vMt. Above right; AalNhah 
proteilon march la dowatoaoa D.C.. Lower 
right; died garddpaali la demoaMralloaa reel * 
ia Lafayette Park before beghralag aext roaad 
of deoMoatradoaf . Lower left; the Shah wlpea 
tiara from kb eyca, aa Carter apeaka, after tear 
gaa that poHce aaed to d l e p iia e dem o a a t ra tora 
at the EBipm drifted oalo the While Hooae 
Groaada. Bottom left; PoNceama frlaka ema at 
the ake of demoaetiatloaa/ 




Lest we forget 
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American fruHraiioni about the Iran honage 
(ituation has surfaced in Washinston through 
various and sometimes heated demonstrations and 
counter-demonstrations during tbe paa year. A 
number of citizens, though, have taken a differem 
tact through silent protest by maintaining a weekly 
vigil at the Iranian embassy. 

The participants assemble at sunset every Sunday 
across Massachusetu Avenue from tbe now-vacant 
Iraniao Embassy. The vigil is aueiuled by varying 
numbers of people (more than 200 at Christmas and 
Easter), but there are usually only about a dozen 
people who continue to come every week. 

These people who come, however, are fiercely 
devoted to thrir cauK. George Kalyn, an audiologitt 
who was at the vigil this past Sunday, said he and his 
family drive TO miles from their home every week to 
participate. 

The participants assemble in a semi-circle and lit 
candles. Passing cars on Massachusetts Ave. honk 
their horns in support, while tbe protestors raised 
their candles in adnowledgemem. 

The people sing patriotic songs and participate in 
a non-denminational prayer during the hour-long 
event. ) 

Mary O’Neill, a retired State Department em- 


ployee, comes every other week to the Iranian 
embassy. O’NeiD said she was “thinking about it 
(the vigil) in purely persona) ways,” and did not care 
If any pressure was put on the two govenunents to 
work out an equitable settlement. 

Joe Keyericto, who has organized the vigils since 
last Thanksgiving, is very optimistic about the 
resolution of the hostage situation because of the 
Iran-lraq war and because of the upcoming 
presidential election. 

Keyerieber was not critical of the Presidem 
Carter’s cpnduct after the seizure of the embassy, 
though he said that Carter “could have done a great 
deal more before the crisis began.” 

Whether or not the hostages are released by this 
Sunday, Keyerieber and others still plan to com- 
memorate the one-year anniversary by assembling 
across from the Embassy on Nov. 4 at 3 p.m. They 
expect more than ISO people, including Penne 
Laingen, wife of hostage Bruce Laingen. Other 
reiatives of the hostages w^ also attend. 

.. A letter Penne Laingen received from her husband 
seemed to sum up the mood of those who attend tbe 
vigUs and of the American p^le as a sdiole. He 
wrote: vpatlence b a bitter cup, which only the 
strong can drink. That speaks for all of you, and 
certaWy for the hostages ... many thanks for ypur 
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from the cover 


The Iraniein-American rift 


a year of distance and hostility 


byHtdUmt 


Tensions have increased between Iranian 
and American students all over the country 
since the takinf of S2 American hostates 
almost a year ago in Iran. 

While students at most colleges a^ 
universities around the country establish 
their altitudes on the crisis from news reports 
and over-the-backfence conversations, 
American and Iranian GW students have 
had opportunities to interact and form 
opinions from their own experiences. 

The lives of some 484 Iranian students 
enrolled at OW have changed since the 
hostage crisis. Many Iranians feel Americans 
didn't understand them or the turmoil in 
Iran. 

Graduate student Abdi Bahadorie related 
some of those feelings. "In the beginning (of 
the hostage crisis) it was really hard becauK 
people were hating me and they shared their 
feelings with other GW studenu. 1 wasn't 
sure If I'd be deported ... I wasn't sure from 
month to month if I'd still be a student 
here.” 


morality of the seizure of the embassy, it Is 
unfair to punish me for something that I did 
not do." 

According to Bahadorie and several other 
Iranian students, American studenu were a 
lot less friendly when the hostage issue first 
arose. He said Americaru also expressed 
verbal abuse toward him and his Iranian 
friends. 

Even now that the hostage crisis has 
dragged on for almost a year, some Iraniaru 
fed the war between Iran and Iraq has 
caused tensions to mourn again. 


According to Vedad Jafari, a senior 
majoring in dectrical engineering, the war 
has helped him to understand how 
Americans fed. “Let me tell you 
somdhing," he said, "I couldn’t understand 
that Americans were so mad at us. But when 
Iraq and Iran started to fight, I saw thdr 
anger ... they had an enemy and so did we." 


^People at GW do not 
understand that I did 
not take the hostages. ’ 


Lotfollah Kozehkanani, a freshman 
majoring in pre-med, said when the hostages 
were first taken, animosity between 
American OW studenu and Iranian students 
was obvious. “For a few weeks, I didn't go 
out very much. Bad fedings were a kn 
stronger than they are now.” 

Beyerooz Fabnem, a native of Tehran, 
said, "I had some American friends last 
semester and now they are cold to me. Ever 
since the hostages ... they treat me dif- 
ferent.'' He went on to say that many of hit 
former acquaintances now pau him by 
without speaking or acknowledging his 
pretence. 

A friend of Beyerooz (who declined to be 
Identified) stated, "I didn't associate much 
with Americans before ... mostly Iranians. It 
hat not really hurt me because true friend- 
ships are not political." 

One Iranian student said, “People at GW 
do not understand that I did not take the 
hostages. R eg ardless of my beheft about the 


American students at GW were less un- 
derstanding in their atthudet toward Iranian 
studenu. Freshman Lloyd Flaton said, "I 
don’t have much respect for them ... 
Khonicini, the whole government. I just 
don’t have too much respect for people who 
believe in taking others hostage for political 
gain. He went on to say, “I think the 
hostages should be releated, but, even If they 
are. It won't change the way I feel.’’ 

One student who preferred to remain 
anonymous said the problem between 
Irattiu and American students at OW ex- 
tends beyond the hostage crisis. "The 
hostage situation liax gone on for one year, 
and it doesn’t affect people as much at 
economics.’’ Oil, rather than hostages, are a 
major problem between the two groups. 

One OW student said, "The hostage 
situation hrun’t changed my views. Tire 
problem it how Iranians , act in the 
University. My compUint is tliat when you 
invite someone into your home, for instance, 
you expect courtesy. It’s the tame thing - h’s 
the disrespect for Amerkam that bothers 
me.” 



The problem is also that Americans resent 
Iranian pretence on cruaput, even though 
marry have no ill feeUngs to«^ individtuil 
Iranian students. One student said, "They 
(Iranian students) condemn the U.S., but 
they come here for an education. ' ' 

Another American student (who declined 
to be identified) said, “Nobody likes 


foreigners but I think t^ (GW students) 
single out Iraniaru." She added, “To me, I 
could hate kids from New York more than 
an Iranittn student. They’re all the same for 


Although many Iranian students ex- 
perienced prejudice from American 
studenu, several said OW students were 
more understanding of the situation than at 
other schools. 

Kozehkanani said of his relatioiu, “I have 
many friends. I undersund that the hostage 
situation has changed their minds about 
Iranians, but they understand that I’ve got 
nothing to do with the situation.” He added, 
“It’s understandable that some Americans 
are angry about the situation, but they don't 
try to revenge because of the actions of 


othen in my coutrtry.' 

Bahadorie said, ''As far as you go away 


from D.C., the hate will increase. In the 
South, people won’t even let you explain.” 
Keyvan-Mortazavi, a GW senior, said, 
“My friend toM me that In Southern schools 
the American behavior is very bad. An 


Iranian girl was killed in the South for being 
an Iranian,” he added. 

According to Beyerooz and other 
Iranians, sales-derks, waiters and service 
people in the surrounding Washington area 
who come in contact with Iranians arc 
frequently more rude than former “friends" 
at <3W. Beyerooz's friend attributes this to 
“the fact that these people are less-educated 
and don’t have to work with Iranians." 

An American student said of the Iranian- 
Amcrican relationship at GW, “I personally 
don’t have any adverse feelings toward 
Iranians. I don’t hinder their education; they 
don’t hinder mine. If they’re here for an 
education, that’s fine whh me.” 

Many Iranian ttudeots do not anticipate 
that American-lranian rdations will improve 
drutieally when thebM**t« *re releas^. 

According to Bahadorie, “I don’t think 
feelings urill die down at once, but 
gradually.” He added. “The way they feel 
about us and their hate might change, but 
right now I see only hatred. Some Americans 
do understand, though.” ‘ 





Tht author, rWbo n q ma td Ms aam* ba 
wtt hh M, b a Gir smdamt who hai Kvtd b$ 
haa for mor* than tbyaan. 


Whea one heart the word Iranian, a person ol 
the Itbunic faith, devoted to Ayatollah 
Khomeini, comet to mfaid. Lately, this con- 
nection )ias been strengthened by the media 
attention given to the hostage crisis in Iran. The 
pictures and footage all tend to depict the 
typical Iranian as an unshaven Moslem fanatic. 

What has escaped the attentioo of the lenses, 
perhaps because It is not as newsworthy, is that 
Iraniaiiu in the n^|ority art not young 
militiamen, but normal chizens. Another point 
which has tKM been obvious in the past is tto 
among Iranians, there are a number of 
diversined groups, not all of whom ate en- 
thusiastic about the regime of Ayatollah 
Kho m eini. 

When grouped Iw religion, the pppulation is 
predominantly Shi’ite Muslim; however, there 
are also large numben of Christian, Jewish and 
non-SW’ite Iranians. These bask rdigiaus 
groups, which are dassifled as minorities fat 
Iran, are: Aisneoiaos, Assyrians. Baha’is, Jews. 
Ziuilani jam and Suanit. 

At OW tine art approximately JOO Iranians. 
From tWs group of SCO, approxi m a t ely M are 
and 4S art Baha’is, with a smaB 


number of Assyrians. 

In Iran, the Armenians number about 
190,000 and are located mostly in Tehran, and 
in northwest and southern Iran. They were 
brought Into Iran from Armenia (South Russia) 
about SOO years ago by Shah Abbas to work as 
craftsmen and laborers. Today they lead lives 
that are considered normal and own various 
foims of boslnesses, including two meat 
procesrigg factories and the local Coca-Cola 
bettHog factory. 

A large number of Armenians art upper-class 
chizens. They have a few schoob of their own 
and a number of churches scattered throughout 
the country. Their religion is the Gregorian sect 
ofChristianhy. 

The Assyrian population b somewhat smaller 
than other sects; it has about 40,000 members. 
Thek history, however, b more coiorful than 
the rest. About 2.JO0 years ago. the powerful 
Assyrian empire tnduM whai.b today Iraq, 
Syria and Lebanon. Theb downfall, though, 
was signaled by the rise of the oM Persian 
Empbe. The Persians conquered the Assyrian 
land and expanded their own jurisdictioo. 

As a result of shifting populations, a number 
of Ass yrians ended up whhin the pre s en t 
bordsri of Iran. Today they are mostly dvil 
smvaais and petrochemical sagioeers. The 
amjority of Assyrians are Catholic, and like the 


Armeniant. they have ihcir 
churches. 

The Baha’is are the larges 
with a community of 500.00 
Baha’i, is an outgrowth of i 
whose basic principles a 
equality of the sexes, and at 
practicri and ethical aspects «l 

The Jews were brought in 
ago as prisoners of war from 
victories of the old Persian E 
Jews arc engaged in busin 
exporting and importing ic 
ahrays kept a relatively low p 
genc^y socialize within thdi 
of about 80,000. 

The Zomnstrians number a 
are the original Persians who 
the Islamic faith when 
Iran. 

Sunnis are an Islamic » 
different principles that msl 
percent of the Moslem populai 

Before the revolution that i 
aH reHgous minorities were frx 
fahhs and were represented 
ebher one or two represensati' 


then population size. The 
I on them were that ril 


high ranking government post 
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WarM cvcatt have coBliaaally 
doakaMd r «> a tl aB * ln betweea AaMricaa 
aacLicigB Madcats at GW. Whea the 
iraMii revotaMaa occantd ia caily 1979, 
the e^ii caasht Ike atteaitoa of all GW 
studtats, partkalariy ikoae wfco coaw from 
the Ptniaa Galf area. 

Bat wkea Ike AaNfleaa Embaasy la Iran 
wu liken over by Iranian nriHlanli last 
Nov. 4, the ritaiflcaiicc of Ike Iskmic 
RevahiHoa Ml bmac with aH Americans. 
The seizure increaied hosliBlics lbma(bonl 
the nttion, and il earned problenH al GW, 
which has a fawsc naaibcr of Iraaian 
studeats aad others of Ike Isianiic faith. 

A year of lensioB hat yielded nmny 
irjtuitrnis, bat gradnaHy leu and len 
romiaunkaiion. as both American and 
IrinUn altiindcs have hardened. 

Bet^ase of Ike potentially volatile 
siiuii|on, maay itadenti who conlrlbalcd 
cumigral* to Ibis series of articles did not 
want iheir aaaws Indnded. The Important 
fscij^owcver, are here in the many 
enllKfeaiag coma m ats of GW Modems on 
this pfobleffl that, if not remedied through 
inerrtted commaakalioa, can only cause 
grraid- problem s In the future. 


GW Student Association (GWUSA) 
Hi evident Jonathan Katz siad he doesn't sec 
4uch prospect for improvement in relations 
d OW. “I’d like to say the problem 
(American-lranian) will pats, but I don’t 


Non-Iranians drawn into confrontation/ 


bfdmrtuDtrmrkt 

OW hat always strived to be an imemaiional 
univenity; this semester, roughly I2.S percent 
of aH students enrolled are intemaliooal 
students. They include many peoples and 
religions - Christian, Hebrew, Islam, Hindu and 
others. 

Relations between American students and the 
foreign community have usually been friendly 
atui amicable. For the most part, they have 
blended together well in the GW community - in 
classrooms, in study and recreation areas and in 
social shuations. 

But since the Iranian hostage crisis began last 
Nov. 4, relations between American students 
and studems from Persian Gulf countries have 
deteriorated. During the last year, this Iranian- 
American divide has caused a variety of mixed 
emotions that has led at times to fierce 
argument and confrontation. 

There are many students here, though, who 
Tind themselves in the middle of this divide. 
There are approximately 300 Iranian students 
here, but also about 300 Arab students from 
various Persiao Gulf countries who, because of 
their dark. Middle Eastern physical traht, are 
often misuken for Iranians in the view of some 
American students. , 

These Persian Gulf students, who come from 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and other countries, are 
sympathetic to the view of Americans but also 


fed a loyalty to thdr Islamic brothers. 

Ahmad, a GW student from Saudi Arabia, 
said he has experienced some prejudice from 
some American students “who take me as an 
Iraaian." Most of his friends, he said, have 
been exposed to a similar distinction since the 
hostage crisis, but he feds the rdations between 
American and Islamic students have improved 
latdy. 

“Ordinary Americans don't undentand the 
history behind the current action,” Wahib, 
another Saudi Arabian student, said, 
“American people don't decide things by 
themselves. They rely on newspapers." He said 
newspapers do not provide an adequate view of 
the entire situation, 

Ahmad added that GW students, because 
many are wdl-versed in world affairs through 
thdr .studies, “have a better understanding of 
theshuation than normal Americans.'' 

A GW student from Kuwait, who preferred 
to remain anonymous, said that before the 
hostage crisis rdations between Iranian students 
and Arab students had deteriorated, but that 
relationships “are better over the last 12 
months," even though the groups still have 
political differences. 

“The bond of religion it stronger than the 
one of nationality. We value Muslim 
brotherhood and consensus at a whole,” 
Ahmad said. 

Guilty Sedaghai, the chairman of <he GW 


Baha'i Club.is a native Iranian, but at a Baha'i 
- a member of a religion that values peace a^e 
aH dK - the does not conform to the idaidof 
most Iranians. 

Man4 of the Baha’is in the GW club, thptlgli, 
are non-Iranians svho come from Pertlaa Gulf 
countries, the said. The Baha'i faith, which it 
separate from Islam, hat come under lira from 
followers of the Ayatollah Khomdni, and many 
Baha'is in Iran have been persecute over the 
last year. 

“They do not appredate oar peace-loving 
approach to world problems,” Sedaghai said. 
But despite that, relations have remained 
reasonably cordial between the Baha'is and 
Iranians. 

Sedaghai said students from the Persian Gulf 
area have met with tome prejudice from 
Americans. “When they tee you, they think 
you're Iranian and they think you've got to be 
supporting the (Khomeini) regime. Mott have 
already formed their own opinlont,'' she said. 

When she is able to explain the situation and 
the beliefs of the Baha'is, \ “people un- 
derstand." 

She it optimistic, however, about the future. 
“I haven't teen any ingrained (ami-Mot^) 
attitude here,” the said. 

A problem like the American-Motlem student 
divide occurs “only when people don't want to 
understand each other.” 


Financial problems greater under Khomeini 


I One GW student, who refuted to be 
i|imed. said the loo believes the American- 
Innian divide will not be remedied toon. 
TThe hostage situation it something 
(tngible, but underneath, it (the Iranian- 
American relaiionship) hat to do with 
something else - pride. 

I “I feel bad for the Iranian students,''' the 
Uid. “Some are feeling guilty for their ' 
government’s actions.” 

|Both Americans and Iranians voiced 
upceriainiy about the future. One Iranian 
seined to reflect the feelings of students 
riiom both countries when he said, “The 
situation looks bad ... very bad. But a friend 
»HI always be a friend.” 

Abo coointmutg ro Ilia story were Cll 
McBride and Charles Dervarks. 


hyPmOahan 

mid Chmlat Danmkt 

When President Carter ordered the freezing of Iranian assets last year, 
many of the approximately 300 Iranian students enroDed at GW en- 
coumeted diffl^ies paying their tuition and meeting expenses. Many 
Iranians, though, were in bad rmancial straits before that. 

Most Iranian students at OW receive some type of financial aid from 
Iran, whether it be money from their parents or money from the 
govemmehl. When the regime of Ayatollah Khomeini look power, many 
of these scholarships, issued under the Shah's regime, were in jeopardy. 
The money that kept (lowing was hindered by bureaucratic problems. 
Abdi Bahaxlorie, a graduate student in elMrical engineering, said be 
[ hasn't had any financial problems with the frozen assets, but. “It’s not 
very easy to send money out of Iran because there’s so much paperwork. 
Sometimes we don't gsi money every month.” 

In order to receive aid from home, Iranian students must file with iheir 
governmem papers of studeiHship to prove they are studems and 1-94 
forms, which give them psrmlnion to live in the DIstiici of Columbia. 
They also send their passi^s to Iran to get money. 

An Iranian studem most also dear his major with the Iranian 
government, according to Bahadorie. A student can not major In music, 
dance or art and still receive money. Students are asked to pursue 
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of a minister or general. The other exception it 
that ihe Iranian constitution did not provide for 
the Baha'is and they weren't represented ia the 
senate at a sepnraie group. 

After Ihe revolution, though, matters 
changed in practict if not in theory. Khomeini 
hat said that all minorities are free to live in 
Iran alongside iheir Moslem compairiott, but 
his hardline policy against Israel hat made the 
Jews nervous, and his strict Islamic law has left 
little freedom for the Christians. To date, 
however, there have been no major incidents or 
actions taken against Christians. 

Several Baha'i religious leaders were shot on 
Ihe charge of being foreign spies. An ofTiccr of 
the (jW Baha'i dub said the new regime is more 
hostile towards the Baha'is and hat set new 
rettriclions on them- They will, however, follow 
the present regime and wHI stop doing to only if 
they are deprived of Iheir rdigous rights. 

As a result, a large number of these 
minorities have left Iran for Europe or the 
United States. Unofficial estimates stale the 
flgures as 20,000 Armenians, 2,000 Assyrians. 
33.000 Jews and 00,000 Bahais. 

The basic feeling, at one Assyrian student 
here al GW pots it, it that Christians and Jews 
now stand out in socitty, and unless they follow 
the customs of the coiuitry's dominam religion, 
they find ihemseives restricted in their actions. 


According to a member of the Armenia^ 
community in Washkigloo, rdigous minoritits 
at the moment aU are in a position that is not 
too comforubie. Some can leave, but others 
just have to manage the best they can given the 
circumstances. None, however, have involved 
ihemselvet in definite poUlical actions against 
Ihe present governnlem, he laid. 

There it a group of Moilemt, chiefly sup- 
porters of the Shah's regiine and other upsier 
dart Iranians, who have taken very deliberate 
actions againn the governmem. Most of theta: 
people arc located in Europe and sdrae are ia 
the Arabic couniriet. Thdr adiom gre kept, 
secret, and thdr future objenive it still undsar. 
Whm is dear is that they would prefer' 
Khomdni be reiilaosd. 

Aa Iranian docs not have so be an en- 
thusiastic follower of the current regbas, 
though, to be ckuslfled as an Iranian, gat< 
ikularly in American terms. 

An Armenian student, who does underssapi 
why A m e r t e ani fpd the way they do right aosM 
explalBl how prejudice hat affeded Ite fraa^ 
two sides: In Iran, his home, prs|Udiee4UrbilaB 
a Christian has deprived him of hk sodlilMa,; 
and in America, irberc he studies, prejribc for' 
being an Iraniaa may endanger both hit rl0fta 
and his personei safety. 


engineering, agricuhure, medicine or any other major the government 
considers estemial then. 

Also, according to thdr student vitas, they can work up to 20 hours a 
week in an on-campus job, but it is illegal for them to work at outside 
jobs. 

Even routine problems have been compUcatsd by the Persian Gulf 
war. "The process of getting money out of Iran is harder since the Iran- 
Iraq war because of the communiMiont,” according to Scyed Hamid 
Assadi, a graduate student in dvil engineering. 

But, at one Iranian wonuin said, ‘‘Students can’t gd Ihe money in Ihe 
same amount (from Iran) ... there are bad financial probiems.” Dc^e 
this, though, the said, the Iranian people always remain tough and 
proud. I 

There Is a saying, she added, that Iranians use to maintain a positive 
attitude despite hardship. When translated, k says, “SooKtimea you 
keepyour face red (or rosy) just by hkting It all the time,” 



Tantalizing modem art 
now at Phillips Gallery 


brown. 

Judy Bass, on the other hand, doc's not 
represent actual physical landscapes as we all 
see thein. Instead, she relies on the mind's 
eye and the pastel/charcoal quality mixed 
media constructions and collages to convey 
her message. Bass extensively relies on the 
simplicity of common geometric shapes' 
pasted over carefully textured plains of blue 
and purple for a sometimes confusing mix of 
surrealism and abstract expreuionism. 

She is a teacher at Mount Vernon College 
and The University of Maryland. She also 
received her MFA in 1974 from GW. Bass 
has traveled and completed independent 
study in Greece, Mexico, Spain and 
Califomia. Some of her selected coliections 
appear in certain Unlvershy buildings. 

By far the most challenging collection 
belonged to loannis Olykokokaloa, whose 
work also fuses his Countless influences imo 
an amalgura of style. Hit vibram past ex- 
perienoes and hit early training sre molded 
into a new form of expression. 

In GlykokokakM't coottruaiont, collages 
and paintiiigt, the memories of his youth in 
OresM are intensely evident. He was bom on 
the Wand of LcsbM where Ms father eras a 
stone mason. It was there be trained at 
cantor in the Greek Orthodox Church and 

later was apprenticed to a master icon 


by Akx SpUoibfonlos 


Friday night the Phillips Collection began 
exhibiting the works of three young modern 
artists. Sherry Zvares Kasten, Judy Bass and 
loannis Glykokokalos. Their combined 
works cover a broad stylistic field but arc 
held together by an alluring strand of 
modern abstraction. 

On the second floor of the Phillips 
Galiery, located at 1600 21st Street NW, are 
displayed the works of a new generation that 
draws from a rich pool bf 20th century 
influences but emerge as entities possessing 
no resemblance to predecessors. 

An example of this new age of non- 
reatricted art is present throughout the 
acrylic-on.archcs paper paintings of Sherry 
Zvares Kasten. Kasten, who received her BA 
froDl GW and her MFA at American 
Unlvertity in 1974, presemed the paintings 
from her “Excavatioa Sites” series. These 
various-sized works depict a chilling tense of 
loneBnett and otherworldliness In the very 
common setting of a modem construction 
the. , 

Her mattery of light and shadow creates a 
tantalizing illusion, a mysterious attraction 
that steals ettention from all other demenu 
in her painliag. These “Shee” evoke a deep- 
seated, almost cUldisb urge to jump into the 
scenery and discover its quiet qualities. This 
it honestly transmhted to the eye by the earth 
aiW rust tones of her predominiuit color. 


Dancer to portray European experiences 


byJwmbR^t! 


In an attempt to communicate through dance the experiences eiiid 
observations of, the last two years, which she spent in Europe, 
choreographer and GW dance Anist-ln-Residence Lynne Wimmer will 
be presenting Vilhge Friday and Saturday evenings at the Marvin Center 
theatre. 

“The people in my dances are really people,” said Wimmer, “I don't 
look at them as abstract entities in space.” This will be evident in Village, 
which consists of two sectioiu. Dances of the Land and Dances of the ' 

Sea. 

Dances of the Lend originates from observations of everyday workers 
in remote islands of Greece. Dances of the Sea depicts people whose lives 
are involved with the sea. Wimmer said, "While Dances of the Land was 
inspired by tangible detail. Dances of the. Sea portrays the spirit of the 
people and the place.” 

“What stmek me at being similar in all of these villaget was the in- 
digenous work force, the great dependence on nature, and the ex- 
trememly strong sense of community," the explained. Village is her 
attempt to portray this life style. 

The Idea for the company, Wimmer, Wimmer and Dancers, came to 
Lynne Wimmer while she was in Europe. She warned to pr^uce an 
entire evening on her own. the explained, without following the 
limitations of someone eite. 

The name comet from Lynne Wimmer'i astociaiion with artist Gayie 
Wimmer, who does ali tel designtfor thecompany. 

The company will be at GW for two thorn this weekend, Friday at T 
p.m. and Saturday at 8 p.m. 

bv Webnoed Bouhuvs 


himihi KravNi (Ml) and Mlea U Baaagaa riBta ti t Bm Watt, a pfodactlo a ij 
D an e n n at the Marvin CflarThealwBlriday at 7 p.m. and S aturday at »p4n. 
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Both sides claim benefits in J.P. Stevens battle 


MIlcM Ycny v 

HwtMSurrwitKt 

For 17 yean, the Amalgunated 
Clothing and Textile Workers 
Union (ACTWU) has been 
battling the ] .P. Stevens company 
about working conditions and 
labor representation in many of 
the company’s textile plants 
spread through the South. 

Desp he the bitter dispute, the 
ACn^ and management signed 
a contract earlier this month that 
will affect workers at several of 
the company's plants. 


News Analysis 


The battle was long and dif- 
fkuh; it involved court actions, 
labor strikes, and even a well 
publicixed boycott of J.P. 
Steven's textile products . 

. Daring the dispute, the 
company was charged with a long 
Hat of sanitation, heahh and 
Mfety abuses. 

■ I In addition, the company came 
under fire for practices that were 
alleged to discriminate against 
bla^. Eventually, J.P. Stevens 
was found guilty of hiring on the 
baaiaofraoe, nving wMie collar i 


RESEARCH 


jobs specificaily for whites, 
reservii^ better blue-collar jobs 
for whites, paying whites sub- 
stantially more for the tame 
average work and discriminating 
against blacks in lay-offs and 
recalls. 

Both tides invested large 


amounts of money in the battle 
about bringing the union into the 
textile plants, and both feel they 
came out ahead at the end of the 
long dispute. 

Company officials say that the 
$30 million invested by the 
ACTWU. coupled with the 


settlement not affecting all the 
J.P. Stevens planu, has given 
them the upper hand In the final 
outcome. 

The ACTWU has played down 
the monetary expense, claiming 
that the humaniurlan gains 
achieved for the workers with the 


settlement are the real con- 
siderations. 

Labor union officials said the 
contract sighing is the first step in 
reaching 133,000 textile srarkers 
who are still without union af- 
filiation. 40,800 of these work for 
Steven’s. 
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Women ponder lesbian love's many aspects 


kyKrifOMr 

HadKlSutTWrtin 

A feelinf of diaillusionment 
aboflt love is ■ common feeling 
among lesbians regardless of the 
length or intensity of their 
relationships, said Nancy Toder. 
a clinical psychiatrist dealing in 
lesbian relationships, and guest 
speaker at a forum on lesbian love 
here at OW. 

At the forum, which was 
sponsored by Womanspace on 
Oat. 25 in Building C, Toder read 
e a iifpts from her first novel 
Citices, gave a prepared speech 
amt conducted a discussion 
coMerning issues affecting 


lesbians in society. 

Toder said many Svomen feel, 
"Love is everything.” Problems 
arise when lesbians realize after a 
period of time in the relationship 
that neither their lovers nor their 
relationships are perfect. It is then 
that women must learn that, 
"Love does take learning and 
work,” she said. 

One student participating in the 
forum expressed the profound 
love she felt for a former lover 
and how frustrated society's 
attitudes made her. 

"You get discouraged because 
of the concept society has of ,the 
correct relationship ... Not having 


society accept my love for another 
woman as if I had been in love 
with a man. which they would 
have accepted more readily,” 
caused this frustration, she said. 

As the title of the book Choices 
suggests, VChoosing is one of the 
largest issues facing lesbians 
today,” said a participant in the 
forum. 

Indeed the need to make 
choices begins as soon as a 
woman realizes she is a lesbian. 
She must deal with choices about 
whether to have a monogamous 
or nonmonogamous relationship, 
how to have good relationships 
and, perhaps most importamly. 


how to deal with the negative 
attitudes of society against 
lesbians, said Toder. 

“It’s hard enough to get in- 
volved with somebody, but when 
you've got the rest of the world 
there saying it's wrong you have 
an added burden,” said one 
studem. 

Toder's novel is about the 
development of a lesbian, Sandy, 
her growth and choices from her 
first lesbian affair with her 
college roommate Jenny in the 
1960s to her lifestyle, career and 
relationship ten years later. 

Although Sandy is a nctional 
character, Toder said, the issues 
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she deals with exemplify those 
really facing lesbians. 

According to Toder, Sandy 
wants to come to terms with the 
failure of her past relationship 
while trying to understand the 
changes (hat have happened in her 
present relationship. 

In the excerpts Toder read. 
Sandy struggles with her con- 
fusion alpne. She has neither 
poi^itive reinforcement, nor 
validation of her experiences and 
needs. There is no one to advise or 
comfort her. 

According to Toder and and 
the women interviewed, the need 
for validation is two fold . There is 
a necessity , to learn from and 
share with I other gay people. 
Because of (his a strong, sup- 
portive gay community is im- 
portant. \/ 

“When I came into the 
women’s community 1 considered 
it the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to me.” said a studem who 
attended the forum. 

In her talk after the reading, 
Toder discussed choices in 
lifestyles and relationships. To a 
heterosexual listener, the topics 
sounded familar: whether to date 
many people or limit oneself to 
one serious relationship; that to 
have a good, long'term 
relationship takes work, sen- 
sitivity and communication: 
searching for role models and 
positive reinforcement when one 
is having problems. 

The difference seems to be in 
lifestyles., 

“The old adage of the only 
differences between homosexuals 
and heterosexuals is what they do 
in bed is wrong. The only thing 
the same is what they do in bed.” 
said a participant. 

“The basics in the relationships 
are the same ... When 1 «ay that 
we have the same problems as 
heterosexuals, our problems ar 
multiplied (by society’s 
prejudices),’’ said Toder. 

“Sleeping with a woman 
doesn't make you a lesbian, it’s 
accepting a lifestyle and political 
afniiation.” a student said. 
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Invasion of Poland held unlikely 


X by Dtricnc SIski 

HMchct SufT Writer 

Although recent workers’ strides have strained 
Soviet control of Poland and novv pose a potential 
thrrat to Soviet control of other Eastern European 
nations, GW political science professors agree that 
chances of a Soviet invasion of Poland are slim. 

Andrew Gyorgy, professor of international affairs 
and political science, is convinced that Soviets would 
not intervene. 

An invasion “very unlikely,," Gyorgy ' said. 
“Nothing is impossible in politics, biit an invasion 
would be a horrendous mistake. “ 

There is a strong historical tradition against Soviet 
intervention in Polish affairs, he added. “The Soviet 
Union and Poland have fought each other in eight 
wars that left bitterness on each side.” 

Gyorgy said the Polish' army is strong and well- 
organized. “They would make a hell of a war out of 
it and that’s the last thing the Soviets would want 
when they can’t mess around with Afghanistan 
properly.” Gyorgy concluded by saying that if the 
Soviet Union wanted to intervene it would have 
already done io. 

Michael Sodaro, assistant professor of in- 
ternational affairs and political science, also feels 
the Soviets are reluctant to intervene because of 
possible resistance by the Polish army. However, 
“the Soviets may feel that only an invasion can 
maintain the leading role of parly in Poland,” he 
said. 

“1 would be gloomy if J were in Moscow,” 
Charles Elliott, associate professor of international 
affairs and political science said. “It's a mess either 


Elliott said, “If Polish workers keep the 
autonomous trade unions, that provides a model for 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and perhaps the Soviet 
Union. On the other hand, intervening wouldn’t 
solve a thing. The Poles Would fight back.” 

Elliott also said he does not see how the Soviet 
\ Union can normalize relations. “The only solution Is 
MOt the Soviets to get out of Eastern Europe. ’’ 

Elliott has bet Vladimir Petrov, another political 
science teacher, that the Soviets will double their 
troops in Poland before the first of January. Petrov 
said there is not “a chance that the Soviet Union 
would intervene unless there is a total disintegration 
in Poland, and I don’t see that happening.” 

Sodaro said. “The Soviets are pretty sure that the 
United States would not take any military action 
against them.” ^ 

Petrov said the “influence of the U.S. election is 
zero. For sure they don’t like either Reagan or. 
Carter.” 

Both Professors Gyorgy and Elliott said they 
considered Jimmy Carter to be the Soviets’ choice 
for president. 

“Although this is a controversial point in the 
West,” said Elliott, “my theory is that Soviets | 
would like Carter because he wants to push SALT II 
through and have better U .S. -Soviet relations. 

According to Gyorgy, Reagan’s lack of experience 
in foreign affairs also bothers some people. 
“Reagan has made some peculiar statements ... one 
day he is for SALT II and the next day he Is against 
it,” he said. “No one can say what he will do.” 
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Varying penalties for 


forgotten keys 


KEYS, from p. 3 

Studenis. he said, learn from their 
classes as well as their residential 
experiences. 

Once they get out into the “real 
" world,** they might not have 
access to another key if they 
forget theirs. Residents have to 
learn to take more responsibility, 
Culleen said. 

The policy now varies between 
no access to the lost or forgotten 
key and constant access, no 
matter how often or at what time 
the resident asks for the key. Both 
policies are unacceptable to either 
residents or dormitory staff 
members. 

Many people forget their keys. 
Culleen said. In Mitchell Hall 
there are three residents per night, 
on the average, with an increase 
during weekends. 

Culleen pointed out that it 
would be **helpful if the court 
gave advice. I think there is a need 
for that." 

Kathy Vershinsky, a 
representative of the Residence 


Hall Association, believes the 
decision should be left to staff 
members. She said there 
shouldn’t be a specific and exact 
policy, but only a suggestive one. 

The students have no input in 
the dorm policy.^ she said, and 
they shoud make one through the 
dorm council. Asked whether the 
Dorm Council has ever discussed 
that matter Kathy answered:‘*Mot 
that I know of.’* 

Aberman said, '*1 don’t feel 
that we should form an itemized 
policy,” adding that it would be 
“highly unpractical.” He 
reasoned that there are different 
kinds of • people in different 
dorms. “Both groups should give 
their input and should get their 
input.” he continued, meaning 
the residents, and tfie RA’s. 


Culleen pointed out that it When Aberman was asked 
would be “helpful if the court whether the issue was ever 

gave advice. I think there is a need presented to the dorm council, he 

for that.” said it was not. 

Kathy Vershinsky, a The decision of the court will be 

representative of the Residence made within a week. 

Carter wins in GW poll; 
may reflect party loyality '' 


SURVEY, from p. I 
The majority ipade a strong 
showing in all three areas. Most 
of those who are registered plan 
to vote in this election, although 
not all are enthusiastic about their 
choice, j 

The vote is clearly a reflection 
of party loyalty. Fifty-six of the 
lOI registered voters call 
themselves Democrats - more 
than double the number of 


Republicans (23). Independents, 
at 28. also outnumber the 
Republicans. 

The Democratic Party picked 
up one additional supporter, 
although they'll have to wait a 
while to make it official. One of 
the six students not old enough to 
vote has already declared his 
affiliation with that party. 

(Sec SURVEY, p. 17) 
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Candidates' reps court votes of the disabled 



by Jha AHcnaan 

Httchci Staff Writer 

If Anderson is elected, he will 
■ "include unemployed, but em- 
ployable disabled Americans in 
unemployment statistics," said 
Mark Melnikoff, a representative 
of independent presidential 


candidate John Anderson. 

"Its jusL plain stupid," he said 
criticizing the Federal government 
for the lack of attention they have 
paid disabled citizens. 

Melnikoff debated represen- 
tives of the two other major 
presidential candidates Sunday at 


a debate on disability rights issues 
sponsored by the Association for 
Students with Handicaps (ASH) 
held at Marvin Center. 

George Conn, a Reagan 
representative, stressed his 
candidate's accomplishments 
with the disabled in California. 


WATCH OUT 
G.W. UNIVERSITY 

‘THE MOOSE IS LOOSE^ 



MOOSEHEAD 

CANADA’S PREMIUM BEER 


“In California, Governor Reagan 
set up a state rehabilitation 
board” for the handicapped, he 
said, explaining that through this 
board, education and 
rehabilitation was facilitated in 
that state for the disabled. 

Defending the Carter record, 
Margaret Giannini, director of 
the National Institute of Han- 
dicapped Research said, “By 
putting up a National Institute on 
Handicapped Research, the 
United States has gone on record 
for being responsible and con- 
cerned for handicapped affairs.” 
The anivities of the institute 
are "broad,” and other 
government agencies are involved 
with the institute’s efforts, she 
said. The Carter appointee cited 
the President's National Advisory 
Council and the in- 
. tergovernmental committee on 
/ the handicapped as two of these. 
More effort is needed to get 
Section 504, a key section of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973, 
implemented at the Federal and 
local levels, according to 
Giannini. I 

Section 504 of Title V of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
prohibits discrimination against 
disabled persons in programs 
receiving or benefitting from 
federal rmanicial assistance. 

Melnikoff, the Anderson 
spokesman, said 504 is 
"adequately written to protect the 
rights of disabled individuals. By 
carrying out section 504, the 
federal government will ensure 
access for the handicapped to 


transportation and public 
facilities,” he added. 

Giannini also spoke on a bill 
sponsored by the administration 
that gives thedisabled the right to 
sue in cases of discrimination. 

USE 

Further, he said Ahderson. as 
president, “would issue a new 
executive order assigning in- 
tergovernmental coordinating 
resonsibility for the im- I 
plemeniation of Section 504 to the 
director of the Office "'of , 
Management and Budget...” 

The representatives were 
questioned by a panel moderated 
by Chris Gordon, anchorman 
from WJLA-TV, 

The focus of the questions was 
on legislation and transportation 
issues concerning the dis^ied . 

“Governor Reagan will work 
closely,” Conn said, “with the 
Congress to address these issues.” 

And, Dr. Giannini said her 
institute would continue with 
research and development of 
technology that will facillitate the 
disabled enterance in to the 
mainstream. 

Bob Williams, coordinator of 
ASH, said "RcaganVs 
representative won the debate 
because he seemed more in- 
formed. I came to the forum less 
enthusialic about the ad- 
ministration, because I knew the 
Carter record. 

“If the approximately 36 
million disabled voters get out 
and make their choices known, 
ours can be a voting block that no 
one can ignore,” Williams said. 
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Engineering, 
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and Physids 
Majors... 


Tcrice Your Degree Into A Red Vitoitotaboratoiy-ViritoVfeD! 
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Not only ore we working on complex Naval Weapons Systems 
that will revolutionize current store-of-ttie-art standards, we re 
offering opportunities fdr growth and professional recognition 
. that put us way ahead of our competition. At Vitro, alrrxxt every 
pro)^ we tdire on represents a significant port of o major 
national Issue. Depending on your Interests, you could be 
Involved In the systems engsreering. Integration, and orralysls of 
the fleet shipboard combat system development, or the 
appflcatlon of odvarTced computer techryology in support of 
compleoc systems englrteering programs If s a career that has 
Irnpllcatlore vvell beyorxt the ocaosmlc. 

As one of the nation's leading systems englrreering firms weersn 
offer the new graduate a career package that Includes tuition 


reimbursement, group Insurarxe. paid vocations, retirement 
pogroms, a very good salary, and the opportunity to become 
Involved Immediately In significant temg-terrh programs. You'll 
also enjoy being located "at the pulse," in suburban Mcwyland, 
near Womisgton. D.C., wtthki easy reach of the many cultural 
advantages of the nation's capital. 

Vitro posittons require problem-solvers who hove technical . . 
ability and engineering cieottvity.lfyou'reaboutreadytbrareal '' 
world appiccitlon P your classroom problem-solving skills, lef s 
talk about tomorrow: yours and ours We'll be on campus 
November 3; or contact Maureen (Donrod. College Relations 
Coordinator, Toll Free at (800) 638-2901, ext. 4060. Check with 
your Placement Office for detPIs 
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Survey attempts to gauge the 'student vote 


efforts of offomifus campaign 
workers. , 

One' additional fbctor may be 
the candidates' ages. Although 
this was not indicated by the 
survey, it is possibUe that the 
itafion’s youngest Voters feel 
uncomfortable about supporting 
Reagan, whose gge and health 
have sometimes ^n a campaign 
issue. 

The survey also tried, with 
mixed success, to measure 
students’ support of the two-party 
system. Although they were given 
five possible responses • support 
strongly, support, oppose, oppose 
strongly, or don’t know - many 
expressed their feelings about the 
system in other terms. ' 

Many of the 70 people who 
answered, "support” were not 
opposed to alternatives - for 
example, a third major party. 


them, they are mote likely to 
experiment as they develop their 
political identity. They are also 
more likely to place greater 
emphasis on principle than 
practicality when they cast their 
voles. 

John Anderson's strength 
clearly lies in colleges and 
universities in general, and GW 
may be his stronghold nationally. 
He has spoken here; his daughters 
attend GW - above all, his are the 
most visible and active campaign 
workers on campus. This may 
explain his strong showing in the 
Halchti survey as opposed to 
national polls. 

The Carter and Reagan camps 
here are, comparatively, all but 
invisible. Reagan’s on-campus 
work is co-ordinated by the 
College Republicans, who seem to 
be concentrating on in-party 
campaigning. 

The College Democrats, who 
were so active during the 1976 
campaign, arc barely visible this 
year. Carter's strength in this poll 
must be attributed to his party’s 


Their support, in effect, was for 
the party system rather than for 
the number. 

Students were also asked if they 
recognized the names of 12 
political figures. These included 
Republican Vice Presidential 
candidate George Bush; Secretary 
of Education Shirley Hufstedler: 
David Garth, media consultant to 
John Anderson; Supreme Court 
Justice Thurgood Marshall; 
independent Vice Presidential 
candidate Pat Lucey, John 
Anderson’s running mate; 
Citizenis Party Presidential 
candidate Barry Commoner; 
D.C. Congressional delegate 
Walter Fauniroy; Liberurian 
Presidential candidate Ed Clark; 
Senator Nancy Kassenbaum (R- 
Kansas); and Vice President 
Waher Mondale. 

Two test names, Carol Hanisch 


7 SURVEY, from p. 15 

Two students pollpd exhibited 
more than their fair share of 
political craftiness. Although 
both are registered Republicans, 
they revealed ulterior motives for 
registering with the Grand Old 
Parly. Both choose to vote in the 
Republican primaries in an effort 
to nominate more liberal 
Republican candidates. That way, 
they hope, they will be able to 
choose between two liberals. 

Since most of GW’s student 
body is from the northeast, these 
results cannot be considered 
representative of a nationwide 
survey. Geographical factors 
must be' considered as a very 
important factor in Reagan’s 
poor showing in the poll. 

Educational and economic 
factors are also highly significant, 
since the national election will 
include a much broader segment 
of the American population. 

For example, college students 
are more likely to support an 
"altematlve” candidate. Since 
voting is a new experience for 


and Oscar Zamora, were also 
included. Hanisch is a radical 
feminist and folksinger in upstate 
New York. 

Zamora was a' Bolivian 
'revolutionary with Che Guevara 
who later became one of 
Guevara’s critics. 

Not too many students were 
fooled. Hanisch’s and Zamora’s 
names were the least recogniable 
on the list. 

One student even outsmarted 
the Hatchet by correctly iden- 
tifying Zamora as a Bolivian 
revolutionary; three others in- 
formed interviewers that Zamora 
was also a pitcher for the Chicago 
Cubs. 

(Abo contiibulltii to thb ttory 
were Maryam Hagterty, Mike 
Zimmerman, Jeanne Ahtlno, 
Debbb Fox and Mark Crowby.) 
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IVISIT WASHINGTON’S ONLY “NIKE ONLY” STORE 


McREYNOLDS LIQUORS 


783-0090 


STUDENT DISCOUNTS ON ALL 
BEER, WINES AND CHAMPAGNES 


'EORGETOWN 7 


EXTRA SAVINGS ON 
CASES OF BEER 
OFFERED ON SATURDAYS 


IF IT IS NIKE ONLY SHOES YOU ARE INTERESTED IN, WE HAVE 
LOTS OF THEM. OVER 100 DIFFERENT COLORS AND STYLES. 

WE ALSO HAVE NIKE. BILL RODOm DULFIN, LOOMTOQS, 
HEAD, AND MOVING COMFORT APPAREL. 

BRING IN THIS AD AND RECEIVE $2.00 OFF ANY PAIR OF SHORTS 
IN THE STORE. (SHELL SHORTS NOT INCLUDED). 


LOCATED AT THE CORNER OF 
18th and G STS. 

(NEXT TO BLACKIE'S IR.) ^ 


3221M8T..NW 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Editorials 

Iran’s other crisis 


The hoaUge situation has created many tensions between Iran 
and the United States in the past year. These tensions have caused 
tempers to fly and people to make rash, irresponsible decisions. 

The bask problem the hostage situation has created is this; 
people are forgetting that individuals cannot be held accountable 
for all the actions of their government. Consequently, we should 
not vent our frustrations on these individuals. 

American attitudes toward Iranians have changed from un- 
derstanding and sympathy to outright bitterness within the past 
year. Americans refuse to hear what many Iranians are saying to 
them. 

Many Iranians in the United States have tried to make their 
positions clear to the people Of this country. They have tried to 
explain that being Iranian docs not necessarily make them 
supporten of the Ayatollah. Iranians insist that many differences 
exist among them. Religion is just one of many differences. 

As time has passed, however, the Iranian students seem to 
believe that harsh feelings toward them are intensifying. 
Americans have come to the point of assuming that anyone who 
looks Middle Eastern is Iranian. 

Such a generalization leads to definite problems. What happens 
to future relations between the two nations when students form 
such broad prejudices? 

Many doom to negotiations appear to be shut. It seems we see 
fewer Iranian students around campus each day. It is impossible 
to say what has happened to them, but the students are no longer 
insist. 

There it only one real solution to the problems that exist bet- 
ween Americans and Iranians. People must open up their minds 
and realize that no matter what has happened in the past, we must 
think in terms of the future. 

That future will probably include a day when OW alumni in the 
U.S. Congress and others in the Iranian Parliament will face 
difficult decisions together. We cannot allow decisions of in- 
ternational importance to be hampered by unpleasant college 
memories. 

Iranian students must continue their studies and visits to this 
country. And more importantly, we must continue our cultural 
exchange. 
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‘‘The legislative power of the Student Association 
shall be vested in the Student Senate.” Among its 
responsibilities, “the Senate shall: make recom- 
moidations on issues affecting students;) examine 
policy, rules, and regulations, discuss and adopt all 
general policies of the Student Association: and call 
public meetings or hearings as necessary.” 

Mr. Photenos Santas has accused the senate of 
failure to fulfill its responsibilties. On some ac- 
counts, I must agree. Too few senators attempt to 
Hve up to their campaign promises, and they do not 
make ooncerted efforts to communicate with their 
constituents. 

Senate meetings are sometimes unruly and often 
without proper thought in debate or discussion. But 
most senaton consider the meetings to be of a 
serious nature. 

Santas has, however, made accusations that are 
"out of order.” 

First, his own conception of the Senate’s 
responsibilities is a fallacious one. He was 
"dreaming of a senate as a pure, crystal dear 
student body” whose duty it is to “fight for the 
students’ rights.” When reality failed to meet up to 
his erroneous expectations, &nlas completely ex- 
ternalized the problem as that of the senate. 

Santas said that he ’’participated in some of (the) 
famous senate meetings.” He actually partidpated 
in only two official senate meetings. Both occurred 
during last spring semester’s arduous process of 
budget allocation. 

That is hardly an adequate sample on which to 
base opinions and arrive at a conclusion. I might 
also point out that while he accuses the Senators of 
performing as ’’politicos,” Santas was himself - as 
the meeting’s minutes prove - a catalyst in the delay 
of senate business due to political reasons. 
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The Student Assodation Senate did not, contrary 
to Santas’ claim, ’’vote for a tuition raise” against 
student interests. The Senate did pass a resolution 
stating that the increase may be bmh necessary and 
valid and that the Administration should take action 
to mitigate the increase’s possible ill-effects. 

The accompanying bill called for a student forum 
on the issue to be held on or before Nov. 7, 1980. If 
Santas can appredate an inexpensive unversity that 
provides a lousy education, thm I advise him to seek 
an academic institution other than GW. 

No^ienator, to the best of my knowledge, other 
than Photenos Santas, has ever refered to the 
student body as ’’plebians.” This is an insult for 
which the senate will take no responsibility. 

in fact, I argue that the student b^y is the 
number one priority of the Student Association. 
Their interests and' concerns arc the Student 
Assodation’t reason for existence. 

Finally, Santas’ misconceptions resuhed in bit- 
temeu which forced him to resign, requesting that 
his fellow senators join him. There is no dignity nor 
is there a constructive element in a resignation of this 
type. 

The Student Association appredates the Hatchet's 
addressing Santas’ letter to the Senate. We do not. 
however, make it a practice to officially accept 
letters of business (i.e. resignation) via the campus 
news|di))er. Nor do we expect persons to mail their 
letters to the editor to the Student Assodation. 

I must lastly point out that I reedved a petition 
dated Oct. 20, 1980 bearing the signatures of eight 
(the necessary number) senators that called for 
Photenos Santas to be removed from the Senate for'^ 
failure to fulfill his constitutional responsibilities. 

David Boxer is executive vice president nfO WiJSA 
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KKK returns 

This year Halloween will not 
have to be observed with con- 
trived specters. 

The real thing is alive and is 
coming out everywhere, it seems. 
They have held rallies in Con- 
necticut, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and thdr native habitat, 
Dixie. Yes, these white-sheeted 
nightriders, offidally known as 
the Ku Klux Klan, are on the 
prowl. 

The Klan has made a 
pronounced comeback in 
America and is plodding ahead 
full force to rid this country of 
black people. 

The New York Times has 
reported that one contingent of 
the KKK is holing up in an un- 
disclosed location somewhere in 
the hills of Alabama, ’’preparing 
' for the race war.” TTia KMC 
believes that a race war will 
inevitably occur in the United 
States. 

The Klan is practicing 
camouflage and other war tactics 
at if these strategiet will prove 
effective in the ^ cities of this 
country where most of thdr 
’’eswmies” live. The KUn's 
wizards say they want to be resuly 
when the time comet. 

The attitude t{iroughout middle 
America, however, seems to be 
that minorities, particularly 
blacks, have reedved thdr due. 

The fact that this country is 
sedng semi-hard times induces 
many people to believe that if it 
weren’t for programs like af- 
firmative action, wdfare aid, and 
even efforts to bdp refugees, 
there would be more available for 
the ’’real” American - obviously 
meaning, for all intents and 
purposes. White Anglo-Saxon 
Protest ams. 

It might not be difficult for 


some such misled individual, after 
rationalizing to himself that a 
person is Afro-American and the 
’’darling” of the government 
dole, to murder innocent Mack 
children in Atlanta. It might not 
be difficult to excise the heart of a 
black man in Buffalo, or shoot 
down black Khool children in 
Boston to show opposition to any 
spedal treatment accorded to 
black people. 

Even though KKK leader Bill 
Wilkinson contends that the 
majority of white America agrees 
with what the Klan stands for, 
there is probably not much fear 
among blacks that the next while 
person who passes them by will 
throw a burning 'torch in thdr 
faces. 

On the average, things are 
better for all concerned than they 
have been at other times in this 
nation’s history. 

That is why it is more 
’’comforting” to blame this 
upsurge in oven racist acts on the 
worldwide shift to conservatism. 
Or maybe ultra-conservatism is 
more accurate. 

The one fightening thing in all 
this it that there it no indkaiion 
tlial this HaOoween-like night- 
mare will die down. It appears 
that the white-sheeted Knights of 
the Ku Klux Klan have a mind to 
be around awhile. 


Mark Johnson 

Mone^ shortage 

I’m afraid John M. Urban’s 
letter in the Oct. 27 issue of the 
Hatchet concerning the draft was 
slightly .misguided. The real 
problem is money, not man- 
power. 

According to a recent 
Newsweek arilcle, the income for 


armed forces personnel has 
dropped nearly 20 per cent since 
1972. This decrease has made 
10,000 Air Force families eligible 
for food stamps. It is no wonder 
t)ie armed forces have trouble 
attracting qualified applicants. 

Mr. Urban calls for an ’’across 
the board” draft. Assuming that 
thousands of college students like 
myself would be drafted, the 
military would spend countless 
thousands of dollars molding us 
into soldiers. My fellow draftees 
and I would serve our mandatory 
two or three years and then leave 
the military. 

So we see that the military is 
wasting their time, effort and 
money in training soldiers who 
probably won’t re-cniist. Instead, 
the armed forces must encourage 
trained cstreer personnel to re- 
enlist. These soldiert are the 
nucleus of the military and are 
important in keeping morale and 
effectiveneu at a premium. ''' 

By increasing pa)r and benefits 
to their personnel, the military 
can attract and keep persons 
wilting to take on the challenges 
of military service. These people 
will insure the strength and power 
of our armed forces and our 
country. 


Martin L. Baum 


Faux Pas 

In the Monday Oct. 27 issue of 
the Hatchet .the names under the 
letters Sacrifice needed and 
Library a mats were accidently 
switched. The author of Sacrifice 
needed it Douglas Collins. The 
other letter belongs to Adam Frix. 
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Men's Colonial soccer team outscores UDC, 2-1 


by Chris Monks 


AM.Spon^F4nor 

GW*s men’s soccer team evened its record at 6-6-1 yesterday in a 2-1 
victory over the University of the District of Columbia. 

The Colonials, who went into the match with a 5-6-1 record, needed 
1 the victory to keep their momentum going for the last match of the 
season against the University of Rhode Island, ranked sixth th the 
nation, as well as to even up their season record. 

The Colonials started off the game with control of the ball, however, 
they spent a lot of the time on their defensive side of the field. 

After eight minutes of play in the first half, Luis Felipe Romero scored 
UDC’s only goal. Romero is the leading scorer in the Washington- 
Metropolitan area for collegiate players. 

UDC was given a series of Indirect kicks, but GW protected the goal. 
Romero drew sophomore goalie Leonardo Costas out of the goal, hit the 
goal post and returned for a second unsuccessful try, but the Colonial 
back-up stopped the plays. 

With ten seconds left in the first 45 minute half, the Colonials came 
down the field in a fast break. Junior Abbas Ghassemi look a shot on the 
UDC goal. The goalie dropped the ball and freshman Ali Reza Azlzirad 
moved in for the tying goal. 

“At the beginning of the game we stayed on our side. We were sur- 
prised by an early goal and jiist sat around. We didn’t pick up the pace 
until the end of the half.” Coach Georges Edeline said. 


‘Rhode Island is the toughest competition we 
have in our season. IVe have the ability to 
Rhode Island. We just have to be in the right 
mood. It’s Just a matter of putting out 100 
percent. ’ 

-GW Soccer Coachi Georges Edeline 


The Colonials came into the second half of the game with more 
control than they had before halftime. The majority of the play was 
centered in the UDC defensive half of the field. 

UDC’s Ghodrat Kholghi drew Cottas out of the goal in a fast break. 
Khoighi missed the shot, but teammate Romero was waiting for a shot. 
Romero missed the shot, as well as a later attempt at the Colonial goal. 

The Colonials were in control of the ball, but were not able to get a 
second goal. After 35 minutes into the half. GW scored the winning goal. 
Senior Mohsen Miri gained control of the ball and got it past UDC’s 
goalie. MIri was assisted by Azizirad. 

For the rest of the game neither team was able to score. The game got 
more physical and penalties were awarded, but they amounted to 
nothing. 

“The game was just a win. 1 don’t think that we were playing our best 
game,” Edeline added. 

The Colonials will finish their season at 25th and N Streets N.W. this 
Saturday against Rhode Island. Rhode Island is undefeated at 12-0. 

Edeline spoke of the team’s chances in the final match. “Rhode Island 
is the toughest competition we have in our season. We have the ability to 
beat Rhode Island. We just have to be in the right mood. It's just a 
matter of putting out 100 percent.” 


rtKXpbvT.) FfMMd 

Colonltl halfback. Junior Abbas Gkaiaeinl. who had an assist 
the District of Colnnibln, dribbles opfleld. The Colonials evened their record ni 6'6-l. 
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Volleyball team loses match; 
season record falls to 32-9 


VOIXEYBALI., from p.20 
this weekend. 

GW came out exploiively in the nm game to 
take a 8-1 lead over the Hoyas. Junior setter Sara 
Bonthuis served op the riret four points, followed 
by three by freshman Sue English and one by 
junior Lori Ondiuko. 

Georgetown gained control of the ball and 
shortenad the Colonial lead to 8-3. Opdutko 
suffered a dislocated finger after a dive and was 
temporarily taken out of the match. The Hoyas 
continued on their Mreak. turning a 7-9 deficit 
into a 1 1-9 lead. Georgetown controlled the rest 
of the game and won 13-12. 

At in the first game, the Colonial! controlled 
the Stan of the second match. 

Bonihuit served up the first three points of the 
game. These were fi^lowed by one winning serve 
by junior Jean Kimmel, another Bonihuit point, 
two winning serves by sophomore Theresa 
Vollmer, another by Kimmel, one point by senior 
Linda Barney and Bomhuit* fifth point. The 
Colonials had outscored the Hoyas IB4. 

GW pulled ahead 12-A after junior Lee 
. Swaotkowski served up two winning points. 
Georgetown, however, took control of the game 


and oui-sCuim ilie Colonials 9-0 in the rest of the 
second match, to take the victory 1 3-12. 

After the match, Georgetown Head Coach 
Joseph McClure said, “It was a good match. The 
Colonials are a good team. We have been trying 
to be able to play a more error-free game. I think 
that we won the match because we were more able V 
to control the ball and play our game.” \ 

The Colonials were defeated 1 3-4 in the third 
and last match of the competition. Ondutko 
returned to the team lineup. GW’s points were 
scored early in the game off serves by Swan- 
tkowski and English. 

Despite the one-sided score, the contest was a 
defensive struggle. GW held (he Hoyas scoreless 
for five service changes, but were unable to score. 

Ondutko summed up the match: “We played a 
slow match. We just weren’t aggressive enough.” 

The Cokmiala are at the University of Rhode 
■stand Invitational Tournament this weekend. 

Tuesday, Nov. 4, they take on the U.S. Naval 
Academy, the University of Delaware and 
Catholic University at Annapolis. 

GW returns home Nov. 6 In a T p.m. match 
against Galiaudet College in the Smith Center. , 
The Coloniab close out the regular season Nov, 

7-8 when they host the GW Clastic. 
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OW's women’! locccr team 
cloMd thdr debut leaion with a 
heaitbreakini 1-0 lou to the 
UnlvCnity of North Carolina 
Tuaadayniiht. 

The lots leaves the Colonials 
wllIta4-3 season record. 

"We were so psyched,” 
coinaiented Colonial fullback, 
juite NeIHe Oberholtzer. "We 
had never been that up for a game 
... tte TV (WRC) was there and 
the crowd was great." 

Sophomore goalie Rikki Clausa 
echbM simlltr feelings, "It’s 
gooS^ban you have people there 
...It psyches you up.” 

NAher team scored in the first 
haifk-arith OW coming closest to a 
■0*1 . when junior midfielder 
Kathy Wellt’ shot went just Wide 
ofl^goal. 

tfsoughout the game, OW had 
trodble developing offensive 
cool^ty. Freshman striker Beth 
Schtw had sevtral second half 
rttolt,. hut often found nobody 
doinilUd to help In the attack. 


“We didn’t pass well at all, 
didn’t control the midTield ... 
(there wu) no transition on the 
midfield at all,” Davidson ' 
commented. However, she did 
praise two defenders, “Mary 
Reagan and Kathy Wells played 
the two best defensive games. ' 
They never quit hustUng ,.. never 
quit trying.” 

Early in the second half, 
Oberholtzer stopped what would 
have been North Carolina's first 
goal, when, after Clauss oVer- 
committed, she slid and dearetf 
the ball from in front of the 
Colonial goal. 

"I saw her (Clauss) dribbUng 
the ball ... and I knew the goal 
was open behind me ... and I Just 
knew I had to get my foot or body 
between the ball and the goal ... 
so I went for the slide,” 
Oberholtzer said. 

Colonial goalie RUki Ctsuu, 
coming off a hyper-extended 
knee, played an ooutandbig 
game. The Tar Heds out-shot 
OW 33-9 and Claus! was credited 
with 31 saveg. 

I don't take it seriously if they 


score,” Clauss said. “I try my 
best and it that isn’t enough, then 
I don’t let it worry me.” 

North Carolina broke the 
scorgless tic half way through the 
secohd half,, when striker Janet 
Rayfield dribbled in and scored. 

With less than five minuites 
left, the Colonials had an op- 
portunity to send the game into 
overtime; but they failed to 
capitalize on the opportunity 
when senior co-captain Carrie 
Domenico’s shot went just wide 
ofthcgoal. 

Domenico, who started the 
season , as a goalie and later 
twitched to the field, esuned 
praise fhm Davidson, “(It’s) 
girls like Carrie who have a^ed 
to the success of the season.” 

The team hat potentially fine 
overall talent. Two members, 
Karen Van Horn and Sandy Rex, 
rmished the season tied for the 
scoring lead, with six goals each. 
Kathie Wagstaff and Schehl both 
had oB£ goal. Schehl led the team 
in assltts with three, Rex and 
Theresa Dolan each had two 
assitu while Oberholtzer, Van 
Horn and Marianne Criswell each 
had one assist. 

“For a first-year team, I think 
we did exccBm,” commented 
freshman midnelder Lisa 
Wagner. 'Teams we’ve been 
playing have been playing 
together for a couple of years and , 
they knew each other. That’s' 
something we had to learn this 


ITiithwiii ir •* II "INI Mgi IliilliiR n)|gTiiili) illhl’i 

liiea twdaal the Uaivanlly at Natlh CarsBas GW Mihad tta 
tsaaaaal44. 


The development of 
togetherness on the field 
overlapped into the personal Kves 
of the team, “We’re not just 
teammates, we’re real friends,” 
Wagner said. 

Davidson had a similar 
outlook. “The unity on the soccer 
team is just an inci^ible sight to 
behold, a factor in the future that 
trill ipake this a great team. 
Anyone coming into this team (in 
the liiture) will have to fit in with 
that unity.” 

Those who never got a chance 
to see the team in action will be 
able to view them in part of a 
feature on the growing popularity 
of women’s soccer In the D.C. 
area. The feature should air as 
part of the S;30 news, Nov. 6 on 
WRC TV. 


Volleyball 


Hoyas defeat Spikers; 


season record, at 32-9 


by Chris Monies 


Aw.Saom 

OW’s women’s volieyball team lost a crucial match 


Georgetown University Tuesday, dropping its season 


The Colonials had played Georgetown once before, 
two weeks ago at the University of Delaware In- 
vitational. 


Otring into Tuesday night’s match, the two teams wm 
fighting for fourth phiM la AlAW Eastern Regional rankings, 
trailing Penn State University, the University of Pittsburgh end 
" -i 

In unofficial rankings, Ccorgctown had a narrow lead over OW, I 
and a Colonial victory in Tuesday’s match may have changed the 
team positioning in the Rcgionaltr which are scheduled later in 
November. 


Official rankings for the upcoming tournament should be out after 
(See VOIXEVRALL, p.t9) 
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Women's soccer team loses; 
closes out fall season at 4-3 





